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DENAOSHI 


(About Death in the teaching 
of Tenrikyo) 


There is no such thing as Death, in 
the sense of annihilation or absorp- 
t'on, according to the teaching of Ten- 
rikyo. 

There is an unique Tenrikyo term, 
Denaoshi, wh'ch is substituted for the 
term, “Death”, meaning to discontinue 
present earthly life to undergo re- 
incarnation. 

Tenrikyo followers have been taught 
that their bodies have been lent to 
them from God and plaeed at their 
disposal by God, so the day when 
they must return their bodies to God 
is identical with their Denaoshi. 
Therefore they return their bodies to 
God on the occasion of their Denaoshi 
only to reborrow the body from God 
to commence their new earthly lifes 
after undergoing reincarnation. 

Tt has been God’s Will that human 
bolies shall be returned to God, when 
thev are no longer useful, only to be 
substituted with new ones. “You are 
no gong to die, but are simply chang- 
ine your old clothes with a new one” 
d-lared Fovndress Miki Nakayama 
with reference to the meaning of 
Deraoshit. The nresent earthly life is 
flanked with the previous earthly life 
pnd the future earthly Jife on each 
gs lo. and they ars linked together by 
the law of causality; the irrefragable 
law of Jnven that coneatenates the 
eavse and effect. In other words, seeds 
sown in one’s previous life must ne- 
erscorily be reaned in his nresent 
earthly life; and seeds sown in one’s 
nresent earthly life must necessarilv 
ha woared either in one’s nresent 
exthly life or in his frture life. 

Tf one should cause h's mind ‘+o 
function nronerly, so as not to Iet 
the so-e1ll Dusts accumulate in h‘s 
koart and abide by the teachings of 
Poanrikvo the Inmnen would naturally 
haln ov lend such cause to produce a 
«904 effect either in his present rarth- 
ly life. On the contrary. if one should 
eos. his wind to frnetion im~rron- 
evi: and Jet the so-called Dast ac- 
commlate in his heart, the Jynen would 
natnvally help or lead such cause to 
produce an evil effect either im his 
present earthly life or in his future 


life. 


If one wants to borrow the healthy 


body, one’s mind must be functioncd 


in accord with the Divine Will, and 
then one has to wait the Justice of 
God the Parent. 
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Our life is short. In order to make 
this short life worth while and to do 
something that can be credited to us 
after our death, it is most important 
that we do not idle away our time. 

People are apt to idle away their 
time in life. Particularly so when it 
is inevitable. Of course the tendency 
among them is to make thei time in 
life as much as possible, but there 
are regrettably many cases in which 
they are obliged to idle away their 
time in life. For example if a person 
becomes ill, and during the time he 
has to lie in bed, then he has to willy- 
nilly idle away his t'me. The effort it- 
self which you exert to avoid idling 
away your time is indeed admirable, 
but if your fear for idling away your 
time is too great, the result would be 
that your life plan is not construc- 
tive, and you would never be able to 
ach eve anything great. 

Some assert that it is better to do 
something than not do any thing at 
all. If you fail in your attempt at do- 
ing something, it must not be con- 
strued as meaning an utter failure, 
for it is only a stepping stone that af- 
fords a better foothold so that you 
may be able to make another effort 
toward your goal. 
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TO LIVE A WORTHY LIFE 


We human beings are not omniscient 
as is God. We may fail in whatever 
we attempt to do, or whatever we may 
attempt would be of no avail. These, 
however, we cannot avoid. It is not 
idling away your time when you are 
confronted with failure, but it is 
when you are disappointed and crest- 
fallen after a failure. What you ought 
to do is not to let failure lessen your 
vitality of life, but to make use of 
it as a stimulus to drive you on to 
fulfilling your purpose, whatever it 
may be. 

We must always be patient enough 
to continuously strive at getting what 
we get in life by tiding over all the 
difficulties we may come across. Any 
failure or difficulty which we are con- 
fronted with is but a test put to us 
by our God the Parent, therefore we 
must meet it and express our appre- 
ciation and gratitude toward Him. 
When one’s mind looks into the bright 
side of life, and when another looks 
into the dark side, there is a great 
difference in vitality of life, and when 
implicit faith is placed in our God the 
Parent infinite vitality is found. This 
very vitality will enable us to make 
our life worth while. 
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THE LIFE OF THE 
FOUNDRESS OF TENRIKYO 
START FOR 
UNIVERSAL SALVATION 


A. Towards a Wider World 


As for the farmland, after part 
of it had once been disposed of, it 
shrank bit by bit in accelerated tempo 
until the family stood on the brink 
of dire poverty. Amidst such circum- 
stances, Zimbei at last passed away 
with a sudden illness at the age of 
sixty-six on February 22, the 6th 
year of Kaei. 

The sudden death of Zembei threw 
Miki’s family into a great sorrow. 
Its fortunes declined like an ava- 
lanche, but Miki remained a being 
of a quite different world. It was 
Zimbei who had patiently protected 
Miki amidst the belittling laughter 
and evil words of the public, and had 
sustained the whole family. Deprived 
of that pillar, the family had noth- 
ing to rely upon. The eldest son, Shu- 
ji, was already over thirty years of 
age, but he was not even married. 
His sister Masa had passed the mar- 
riageable age, too. The youngest 
daughter, Kokan, was just seventeen. 
Shuji and his sisters were at a loss 
for a while. Miki must have also 
felt remorse for having troubled her 
deceased husband for forty-four years 
and incessantly for more than ten 
years because of the divine order. 


This misfortune and sorrow, how- 
ever, did not confine the family to a 
gloomy atmosphere indefinitely ; “Buds 
come out of a knot’—Kami used to 
say that, as buds grow out of a tree, 
whenever there is terrible difficulty 
apparently unsurmountable by hu- 
man wisdom, there opens a way to 
glory by using that difficulty as an 
opportunity. In this case also, this 
sorrowful event was a turning point. 
beyond wh‘ch the path of Kami was 
expanded into the wider world. 


B. First Propaganda 


One day in the year in which Zem- 
bei passed away and the sorrowful 
tears had not yet completely dried 
up, Miki called the youngest daugh- 
ter, Kokan, to her side and said: 


“Kokan, pray go to Naniwa (pres- 


ent Osaka) and spread the name of 
our Kami.’ 
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As stated before, Kokan was just 
a girl of seventeen, and Naniwa, a 
center of the national economy at 
the time, was the busiest and gayest 
place in Japan. The shy girl was 
ordered to go to that glamorous 
metropolis and spread the name of 
the Kami which was propogated by 
Miki who was rebuked as a “maniac” 
or “one possessed by a fox” even in 
a country village of Yamato. 

Kokan might have known some- 
thing about the city of Naniwa from 
hearsay. She might also have known 
that she did not have enough clothes 
to wear in that metropolis. She must 
have imagined, too, the queer expres- 
sions with which the urban people 
would meet the hitherto unheard-of 
peculiar name of Kami, and the un- 
pleasant glances which would con- 
front her. But she was a very gentle 
girl. Moreover, she was a very pious 
and filial daughter always thoughtful 
of her mother. She willingly aecepted 
this great task. Encouraged by her 
mother and accompanied by a few 
attendants, she hurried on her way 
to Naniwa, a distance of about 30 
kilometers, over the mountains. She 
arrived in the evening at her family’s 
customary hotel, and, beginning early 
on the next morning, dragged her 
tired body to the busy corners of the 
streets, and, beating the wooden 
clappers chanted at the top of her 
voice: 


(To be continued) 
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MAIN SCRIPTURES IN 
TENRIKYO 


By Toyoaki Uehara, M.A. 

After the Foundress introduced the 
teaching of God by the name Tenrikyo, 
she devoted her life completely toward 
her sacred mission for the salvation 
of the people. She tried earnestly to 
make the people understand this re- 
ligion, but the work was not easy. She 
introduced this religion, by showing 
what her followers regard as many 
miraculous works of God so that the 
people might more easily understand 
the Will of God, although doing so 
brought persecutions from the civil 
authorities. 


In spite of the heavy burden of per- 
secutions, the Foundress started com- 
position of the beautiful poems by 
revelation to give the disciples cour- 


age to endure persecution At the 
same time she began to teach her 
disciples about God. 

These scriptures, written in poetic 
form, are called Mikagurauta and 
Ofudesaki. 

Following these, another scripture, 
Osashizu, was begun by the Found- 
ress and continued, after her death, 
by Honseki (True Seat, title of sec- 
ond mediator) who was Izo Iburi. 
These three scriptures are regarded 
as the most important original docu- 
ments of Tenrikyo Doctrine. Other 
existing writings used as text are. 
Doroumikoki, which is the story of 
creation, and Tenrikyo Kyoten, which. 
was purchased after the second World 
War by the Central Church. Follow-. 
ing are the explanations of these 
scriptures. 

1. Mikagurauta 

Mikagurauta consists of Kanreda- 
zutome-no-uta (Psalms for Kanrodai. 
service) and Teodori-no-uta (Psalms 
for Holy Dance) composed of a Jyoka 
(Prologue) and twelve sections. Mika- 
gurauta can be literally translated as 
follows: mi, a prefix expressing re- 
spect; Kagura, sacred dance for the 
pleasure of God; uta, song or poem. 
The term “Kagura’”’ seems to have 
been taken from a usage which re- 
fers to a Shinto ritualism. According 
to tradition, Kagura in Shinto is a 
ritual in the form of a dance sym- 
bolizing Mitamafuri (ritual of re- 
moving the old spirit and replacing 
the new spirit), and also is a ritual 
to pacify the spirit. This Kagura was 
performed on memorial days in any 
shrine dedicated to God. 


It seems that the Foundress simply 
adopted the ‘“Kagura” for the psalms 
she introduced with musical accom- 
paniment. However, in Tenrikyo the 
term implies the union of God and 
man and the perification of the hu- 
man mind by the performance of 
kagura. As a religion born from the 
social need, it is natural that the 
Foundress used a term which was 
common among the people of her days. 
This similarity of terms used in Ten- 
rikyo and that employed by Shinto, 
thus, does not imply similarity. of 
meaning. Considering the preceding ° 
explanations, the most appropriate 
English translation for Mikagurauta 
is Holy Dancing Psalms. 


(To be continued) 
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CULTURAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF TENRIKYO 


As the teaching of the Foundress 
spread rapidly and the number of 
members increased, a need for various 
educational and cultural institut’ons 
and welfare organizations at Tenri 
City grew. 

Today the educational facilities have 
developed greatly. There are schools 
ranging from kindergarten up through 
university: 

The Tenri Kindergarten, established 
in 1925, takes care of 240 children. 


Tenri Primary School, established 
in 1925, has 530 pupils. 

Tenri Junior High School, formed 
in 1947 as a co-educational school, 
has approximately 830 pupils. 

Tenri High School, opened in 1948 
also as a co-educational school, has 
Part I (day school) and Part II 
(night school). They have 1000 and 
560 students, respectively. 


Tenri Junior College, a women’s 
college established in 1950, has an 
enrollment of 170 students. It is divid- 
ed into two departments: the domes- 
tic science and nursery. 


Tenri University, first founded as 
Tenri Foreign J.anguage School in 
1925 under the co-educational system, 
has Literature Department for Reli- 
gious and Japanese Literatures; a 
Foreign Language Department, teach- 
ing Korean, Chinese, English, German, 
French, Russian, Spanish, and Jndo- 
nesian, and a Physical Education De- 
partment. For physical training there 
are the gymnasium and the Tenri 
swimming pool, a 50-meter compcti- 
tive pool wth a diving plunge ap- 
proved by the Japan Swimming Fed- 
eration. These facilities are also used 
every year for big events such as the 
National Sports Meets and U.S.- 
Japan Friendship Swimm‘ng Meets. 

Tenri-Kyoko (Seminary), establish- 
ed in 1900 on the co-educational prin- 
ciple, has a Regular Course, which 
teaches Tenrikyo theory and has a 
complete curriculum similar to a post 
graduate academy for specialized the- 
ological studies where the Shinbashira 
Shozen Nakayama gives lectures and 
a Special Course of college status for 
preachers. 


Besides these schools there are 
academic facilities such as the Tenri 


Central Hall of Tenri Museum 


Library, which contains old and new 
books on religion, orientalism, ethnol- 
ogy, sociology, languages, literature, 
classics, etc., and the Tenri Museum. 
where items on Natural History, 
Archeological and Racial Customs are 
preserved. 

There are also other cultural insti- 
tutions where various books for the 


study of Japanese culture are avail- 
able. They are as follows: 


Hinomoto Library, which is situated 
in the Tenrikyo Mission Headquarters 
in America at 2727 East 1st Strect, 
Los Angeles, Calif., was established 
in 1937. 


Japan Cultural Institute, Brazil, 
which was established in 1954 in the 
Tenrikyo Mission Headquarters in 
Brazil at Bauru City in San Paulo 
Province. 


Japan Cultural Institute, Hawaii, 
which was established in 1954 in 


the Tenrikyo Mission Headquarters in 
Hawaii at Honolulu. 


Numerous social and welfare work 
are carried on in accordance with 
Tenrikyo Doctrine. The work began 
with the Tenri Yoh-toku-in, a home 
for orphans and other unfortunate 
children, which was established in 
1900. At present it has 121 children 
under the care of 16 nurses. It con- 
sists of 16 dormitories in eight build- 


ings, each dormitory being under the 
care of one nurse who acts as the 
mother. 


The Yorozu Sodansho (Welfare and 
Services Bureau), was established in 
1935 for the object of ministering to 
the sick in psyche and body, in pur- 
suance of the teaching of Tenrikyo. 
There are three main departments 
within the Bureau: 


The Welfare Department, which 
looks after the general health and 
sanitation of the people. 


The Consultation Department, which 
gives advice to those having psychic 
troubles and gives them hope and en- 
couragement, and the Medical Depart- 
ment with its Annex Hospital, the 
Annex Tuberculosis Sanatorium and 
the Annex Institute for Tuberculosis. 

The Annex Hosptial handles in- 
ternal diseases, children’s diseases, 
surgery, women’s diseases, eyes, nose, 
ear and throat diseases and X-ray 
laboratory. 


The Annex Tuberculosis Sanato- 
rium has 80 beds in 22 rooms for 
tuberculer patients. 


The Annex Institute for Tubercu- 
losis has six specialists who are en- 
gaged in research. The results are 
published in the Annals of Tubercu- 
losis. 
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Japanese Architecture 


No. I 


* 


Japanese architecture has begun 
to draw considerable attention of the 
world, when its beauty and modernity 
called forth the admiration of Bruno 
Taut. After the last war, more and 
more foreigners came to live in Ja- 
pan, and this kindled and fostered 
universal interest in Japanese archi- 
tecture. It is natural indeed that great 
interest of Japanese architecture 
should have been aroused in the Unit- 
ed States, since it is more closely re- 
lated with Japan since the cessation 
of the great war. 

The reason that Japan uses wooden 
buildings instead of stone is owing to 
the climate of warmth and dampness. 
Special care is taken to keep out rain 
by extended eaves which also con- 
tributes to the ventilation of the 
house. Another feature of Japanese 
architecture is that it lacks in de- 
fensibility due to little fear of in- 
vasion by other nations. Attention is 
paid to match the houses with the sur- 
rounding scenery. With these things 
as its basis, Japanese architecture has 
developed into what it is today; it is 
increasing attracting attention of 
Westerners for its simplicity and lu- 
cidity. 

6 Nanka—6953 (Tenrikyo) Ae 

According to a certain Japanese 
architect who studied for two and a 
half years in the United States as a 
Fulbright student, American interest 


in Japanese architecture is derived 
from its modernity which America is 
looking for. He stated as follows: 


(1) With recent development in iron, 
glass, and cement industries in 
America, construction method has 
changed from the _ traditional 
style piling up the stones to the 
beam and pillar method with 
larger view of the outdoor. And 
it is natural that attention should 
be focused on Japanese architec- 
ture with big openings. 


(2) With the stone building in the 
past ususally possessing small 
windows, the garden is not or- 
ganically connected with the in- 
terior of the house. With the 
house possessing larger view of 
the outdoor, however, the garden 
becomes part of its rooms, and 
care is emphasized on the gar- 
den. Thus’ well-shaped trees, 
moss-grown stones and water 
streams as seen in the Japanese 
garden is desirable. 


(3) Modern architecture omits use- 
less decorations and accepts sim- 
plicity and lucidity. The Japan- 
ese architecture of beams and pil- 
lars has its own refined expres- 
sion of simplicity. 


(4) As for the rooms of the Japanese 
building, they can be divided or 
enlarged by means of sliding- 
doors. In addition, there are few 
furnitures which are easy to 
move. These features are adapt- 
able to the apartment life in the 
United: States. 


Main Hall and Store House 


Shrine of ISE 


A a icc OOE 


HANIWA 


Clay model of ancient dwelling, 
4th Century 


(5) The urban life in the United 
States has been literally depart- 
ed from nature, but the apprecia- 
tive desire for natural stones, un- 
painted cloth, bamboo and paper 
is gradually increasing. 


It would be hasty to accept the 
points as mentioned above, but we can 
say that Japanese architecture has 
something which European and Amer- 
ican architecture lack. Now it is sig- 
nificant to glance over the history of 
Japanese architecture: 


Everywhere in the world architec- 
ture began with dwelling abodes. In 
the prehistoric Lithic Age, when the 
Japanese lived on fishing and hunt- 
ing, their dwelling abodes consisted of 
square or circular pits with straw- 
thatched roofs. In the latter part of 
the Lithic Age, as the people grad- 
ually learned to live on farming, they 
came upon the idea of living in 
houses with floors elevated above the 
ground, while the roofs began to have 
gables. How these primitive houses 
looked could be seen from the 
excavated clay images of houses called 
Haniwa. The architectural beauty of | 
the Grand Shrines of Ise and the 
Grand Shrines of Izumo, which great- 
ly impressed Taut, although these 
structures were actually constructed 
in latter age, are eloquently indicative 
of the ancient architectural style in 
Japan, and, are the target of deep 
interest on the part of modern archi- 
tects. These structures are common in 
having unpainted vertical . pillars, 
where a beauty of linear simplicity 
may be noted. 

(To be continued) 


